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THIS WEEK: 
Cowper’s Mr. Gregson ... .. 
Addison in Pembrokeshire... .. .. .. 61 
The Old Church at Hanwell .. .. .. 63 


ight AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. 
Gladstone —— Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
U.S.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
£1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address. 


“Memorabilia. 


WE have received from the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press as a brochure (2s, 6d. net) Dr. 
Greg’s paper in the Proceedings of the British 
Academy on the late R. B. McKerrow. 
English students know well how great, and 
also how manifold, is the debt to Dr. McKer- 
row of every worker in the field of biblio- 
graphy; it is largely owing to him that 
Within the last thirty years bibliography has 
advanced into a new and commanding posi- 
tio in the group of studies auxiliary to 
English Literature. Nor is it less well known 
that none could be found more competent to 
pay a scholar’s tribute to his memory than 
Dr. Greg, who has been so well and so long 
acquainted with all the detail of his work and 
brings scholarly criticism—as any scholar 
would wish—to bear on his penetrating appre- 
ciation. As a concise but substantial survey 
of a man’s oeuvre and an estimate of the in- 
tellectua] side of his character, we think this 
paper one of the best pieces in its kind that 
we have seen. Merely as a summary of the 
impressive amount accomplished by McKer- 
row it is valuable. This is not the place to 
discuss the main—the bibliographical—part 
of it. But we may note how interesting is the 
fact that McKerrow came to literature after 
having been through the regular course in his 
family’s business of engineering—in fact, after 
having actually entered the firm. His grand- 
father, Sir James Brunlees, was in 1882-3 
President of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 
A fugitive thought of Stevenson seems in- 
evitable here. - His schoo] record at Harrow 
included prizes for chemistry and physics, as 
also for English and English verse ; moreover, 
he shot. for the school at Bisley, It is 
amusing to learn that when, on coming of age 
and possessed of money of his own, he left 
engineering and went up to Cambridge, his 


(Telephone : 


taste in decoration was pre-Raphaelite and 
his favourite poet was Swinburne. Science, 
for much of his life, remained an interest and 
occupation, but by the time he had taken his 
degree his true course was set. The first lap 
took him, as Professor of English in the 
Government School of Foreign Languages, to 
Tokyo. He spent three years in Japan, not 
only teaching English, but also learning 
Japanese, and perhaps the most interesting 
thing recorded of these early formative years 
is the conviction he always thereafter main- 
tained that the endeavour to master a 
language so different from it in structure 
had proved a great help to his understanding 
of his own. We imagine that few biblio- 
graphers have come to their main business in 
life from a youthful experience and youthful 
tastes of more varied nature. 


THE word “ quisling’’ seems on its way to 

become a recognized word of standard 
English, after the pattern of ‘“‘ boycott.’’ 
We believe The Times has done a good deal 
towards popularising it, spelling it with a 
small q, and using it casually and without in- 
verted commas. So rapidly do last year’s 
events sink into oblivion that people have 
been known to enquire what the word means 
and what is its origin. Another sign of the 
headlong speed at which words live in these 
days is the fact that ‘‘ quisling’’ is develop- 
ing in meaning. Originally—after the 
Norwegian Quisling who found it in himself 
to show such compliance—it stood for a man 
who would consent to act as the head of his 
country under Nazi domination; and in the 
earlier examples of its use that was the sense 
of it. But in the letter from Mr. W. N. 
Connor (‘‘Cassandra’’), printed by The Times 
in its issue for July 23, that gentleman, being 
concerned to justify a broadcast on the sub- 
ject of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse which occasioned 
considerable surprise, seems to extend the 
word to cover anybody belonging to Britain 
or the Allies who takes sides with the Nazis— 
for we do not remember ever to have seen the 
suggestion that Mr. Wodehouse should re- 
place Mr. Churchill. Mr. Connor’s sentence 
runs : 

The letters which you have published have 

only served as a sad demonstration that there 
is still in this country a section of the com- 
munity eager and willing to defend its own 
quislings. 
We wonder whether the word has been 
adopted in America; or in occupied countries 
in conversations beyond the hearing of the 
Gestapo. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. | 
COWPER’S MR. GREGSON. 


[% the course of researches concerning ‘a very 

interesting young country gentleman, Sir 
Francis Throckmorton (1640-80), I have paid 
several visits to the charming Buckingham- 
shire village of Weston Underwood, near 
Olney. Here the Throckmortons were seated, 
at Weston Hall, for generations, and the vil- 
lage is now, of course, also always to be asso- 
ciated with William Cowper, the poet. He 
and his dear Mrs. Unwin, soon after their 


arrival there in 1786, became on very friendly . 


terms with the then reigning Throckmortons 
who, he writes, ‘“‘ continue the most obliging 
neighbours in the world.’’ They had all first 
met in 1784, when young Mr. and Mrs. 
Throckmorton had invited Cowper and Mrs. 
Unwin, ‘‘in the civilest terms,’’ to witness 
the filling of a balloon at the Hall. ‘‘ The 
whole country were there,’ writes Cowper, 
and adds ruefully, ‘‘ but the balloon could not 
be filled.’ So they all drank cups of choco- 
late, and Cowper and Mrs, Unwin were asked 
to stay to dinner, but were otherwise en- 
gaged, 

In a letter written to the Rev. William 
Unwin, Mrs. Unwin’s son, Cowper says of 
the Throckmortons: ‘‘ They are Papists, but 
much more amiable than Protestants.’ 
Three years later, in a letter to Lady Hes- 
keth, he first mentions Mr. Gregson, who had 
received a letter from ‘‘ Mrs, Throck in which 
they send compliments to us’’; and in 1789 
he writes to her himself, she again being from 
home, that ‘‘ Mr. Gregson is gone, and the 
‘Hall is a desolation.” 

There are other references to Mr. Gregson 
as the correspondence proceeds, but Cowper 
nowhere appears to have disclosed his iden- 
‘tity and, so far as I can find, no one else 
‘has ever done so, not even the late Sir J. G. 
Frazer, in his delightful Memoir in the 
edition of ‘ Letters of William Cowper,’ pub- 
lished by Macmillians in 1912. 

Actually, therefore, it remains for the iden- 
tity of Mr. Gregson to be revealed by a small 
oval marble memorial on the south wall of 
the chancel in Weston Underwood church, 
where possibly it was set up by Mr. Throck- 
morton—later Sir John—as lay rector. One 
would like to think, however, that the whole 
parish was responsible for the memorial, and 


there is certainly some small evidence that 
such was the case, The mason, probably a 
local one, appears to have had a little 
trouble with the brief Latin inscription, in 
the course of which it is recorded that ‘‘ the 
Rev. William Gregson was a priest of the 
Roman Catholic Church,’’ and “ for thirty 
years pastor of the Catholics of this parish.” 
He died on Oct. 18, 1800—therefore only a 
few months after Cowper—or it may be 1802 
—aged 68. ‘‘ He was a man serene in counte- 
nance and mind; holy in his ways; the doc- 
tor and the friend of the poor.” 

Thus it may be safely concluded that Mr. 
Gregson was also chaplain to the Throck- 
mortons, and that it was to him that Sir 
John turned, during a conversation between 
him and Cowper one day in 1786, after 
which Cowper writes: 

I happened to say that in all professions and 
trades mankind’ affected an air of mystery. 
Physicians, I observed, in particular, were 
objects of that remark, who persist in prescrib. 
ing in Latin, many times no doubt to the 
hazard of a patient’s life, ome the ignor- 
ance of an apothecary. Mr. ‘l'hrockmorton 
assented to what I said, and turning to his 
chaplain, to my infinite surprise, observed to 
him, “ That is just as absurd as our praying 
in Latin.” I could have hug him for his 
liberality, but thought it rather more decent 
to let the matter pass without my visible 
notice... 

““Hic jacet Rev. Gulielmus Gregson 
thus the inscription begins—and doubtless 
the good priest was buried in the aforesaid 
chancel, or at least close to it in the little 
churchyard. If otherwise, which is most un- 
likely, he would not be the only one to be thus 
recorded in the church, for near by is the 
“Hic jacet’’ of my young country gentle 
man, who was certainly not buried there or 
anywhere else in the Weston Underwood dis- 
trict. But that’s another story. 


E. A. B. Barnarp. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


Fieminc or Kitimoney, Co. 


Robert Fuemine of Killmoney, parish 
Rathangan, Co. Kildare. Will dated 16 Nov., 
1760, Proved (no date). Sworn to 4 June, 
1767. He married Margaret dau. of — 
of ——. In her will dated 30 Nov., 1778; 
codicil 18 March, 1779; sworn to 22 Dec., 
1779; proved 30 Dec., 1779, she is described as 
of Annsborough, Co. Kildare, widow. She 
had issue :— 

I. Robert Fleming, under twenty-one, and 
unmarried in 1760. Will dated —— 17... 
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Probate granted 14 May, 1777, to his brother 
William Fleming. His mother assigned Kill- 
money to him 25 March, 1769, his father being 
then decd. He married —— —— and had 
issue a daughter Margaret Fleming. 

II. John Fleming, : 

III. Dillon Fleming, mentioned in their 
father’s will, but not in their mother’s; they 
presumably died young. 

IV. Margaret Fleming, described in her 
will, dated 10 Jan., 1783, unproved, as of 
Annsborough, Co. Kildare, spinster. 

Vv. (Mary?) Fleming, married Henry 
Smyth of City of Dublin, Eq.» and had issue, 
three daus.,—Margaret Smyth, Maria Smyth, 
and Mabella Smyth. 

VI. James Fleming, mentioned in his 
father’s will only. 

VII. (Catherine?) Fleming, married Lieut. 
Abraham Lowe of Ann’s Bois, 
borough, Co, Kildare, and had issue :— 

1. Margaret Lowe. 

2. Hannah Maria Lowe. 

3. Ebenezer Lowe, eldest son. 

4. William Lowe, second son. 

VIII. William Fleming, b. 1747, d. 9 Aug., 
1795, aged forty-eight years. Buried in St. 
Kevin’s Old Churchyard, Co. Dublin. On his 
memorial stone, and in his will dated 2 July, 
1795, proved 12 Dec., 1795, he is described as 
of Hermitage, Co. Kildare, He left 
lands of Kilmuny, Kilshanroe, and Dunfurth, 
Co. Kildare, to his son Robert Fleming, now 
a minor and under twenty-one. He married 
1783, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of James Crowe 
of Dublin, who died 21 Nov., 1774, aged 
sixty-two, and whose will was dated 20 Aug., 
1767. She died 31 March 1794, aged thirty- 
five years, being buried with her father in 
St. Kevin’s Old Churchyard, having had 


issue : — 

1. Robert Crowe Fleming, of Nutfield, Co. 
Clare. Will dated 8 Sept., 1828; proved 25 
Nov., 1829. In it he mentions lands of Nut- 
field which came to him under the will of his 
grandfather, James Crowe; also his mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Arthur Fleming, but does not 
give his wife’s Christian name ; by her he had 
issue :—‘‘ Elizabeth Fleming; Arthur Cecil 
Fleming; James Fleming; Robert Fleming, 
and Mabella Fleming,” all under twenty-one 
in 1828. 

2. Sarah Fleming, mentioned in will dated 
5 Jan., 1808, of her uncle, George Crowe. She 
married 1811, the Rev. Joshua D’Arcy, Rec- 
tor of Killalon, Dio. of Meath; entered 
Trinity py Dublin, pen., 11 Oct., 1786, 
aged fifteen ; b. Co. Westmeath ; B.A., Vern., 


791; M.A., Hist. 1820. Is described in his 


or | 


brother-in-law’s will, 1828, as of Lacka Par- 
sonage, Co. Kildare; they had six sons and 
three daus, 

The eldest son, John Samuel D’Arcy, of 
Bagatelle, Co. Westmeath, married 1834, 
Louisa Handcock, and died 1849, having had 
by her two sons and two daughters. 

3. Margaret Fleming. 

4. Jemima Fleming. 


1767. Fieminc. Robert. The last W. and T. 
of Robert Fleming of Killmoney, Co. Kildare, 
and parish of Rathangan. Dated 16 Nov., 


1760; Sworn to 4 June, 1767; Proved (no 


date). 


To my son Robert 1/- in barr of any pre- 
tensions he may have to my effects having 
already given him more than his dividend (?) 
and the like to my son John for the 
same reason, likewise the same to my son 
Dillon and no more to any one of them. 

To my beloved wife the interest of £600 due 
by Alexander Wood on the lands of Rivers- 
town during her life with all my household 
furniture and after her death the principal 
to go as follows :— 

To my dau. Margaret £200. To my dau. 
Mary £150. To my dau. Catherine £150. To 
my son James £80. To my son William £50. 
In case it shall please God to call any of them 
beforg they are married or under age the 
dividend of that person of the £600 to go 
equally among the rest.—I leave the £100 that 
is due by William Plant equally to my 
daughters, Margaret and Mary.—I order my 
Lease of Killmoney and the stock there to be 
sold by my executrix as she thinks proper: 
and proceeds arising thereout to support of 
her my said wife and my three daughters and 
to clothe the two boys as she sees necessary. 


.The intent of this clause is that my wife 


shall have a power to dispose of the value 
of this Lease and Stock among the three girls 
and two boys as she sees most wanting and 
when she shall be without calls from any of 
them.—I appoint my beloved wife Margaret 
sole executrix. 

Witness my hand this 16 Nov. 1760. 

(signed) Robt. ffleming. 

Witnesses: James Casson, Mathew Young. 

Margaret Fleming, the executrix, sworn to 
execute the will 4 June, 1767, but no probate 


granted, 
(Prerog. Will, 1767). 


1769. Freminc, Robert. 270—527—174932. 
Fayle, William v. Fleming, Robert. Regd. 
1 Apr., 1769, by Margaret Fleming. 
An Assignment on back of a Lease dated 
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22 Jan., 1760, between William Fayle, of 
Johnstown Bridge, Co. Kildare, gent., to 
Robert Fleming, of Killmoney, Co., Kildare, 
t., since deceased, and which Assignment 
is dated 25 March, 1769. Whereby Margaret 
Fleming widow of said Robert Fleming, 
decd., and devisee named in his will, in 
consideration of £200 assigned to Robert 
Fleming, of Killmoney, aforesaid, gent., son 
and heir of said Robert Fleming, decd., the 
town and lands of Killmoney, situate Co. 
Kildare, as demised by said lease. 
Witnesses, and to memorial: Samuel Sem- 
Dublin, Esq., and Michael] Black, of 
blin, gent. 
Michael Black, sworn at Dublin, 1 April, 
1769. 


1773. Freminc, Margaret. 296—266—196329. 
Wood, Richard v. Fleming, Margaret. 
Regd. 4 June, 1773. 
Deed dated 6 Mar., 1773. Endorsed on back 
of a deed dated 16 June, 1769 between 
Richard Wood, of Grange, Co. Sligo, Esq., 
of one part, and Margaret Fleming, of Kil- 
money, Co. Kildare, widow, of other part, by 
which Deed of which this is a memorial the 
said Margaret Fleming in consideration of 
£600 paid her by Charles Wood of City of 
Dublin, Esq., assigned and released to said 
Charles Wood that part of Dunmurry— 
called Loughland formerly held by William 
Byrne together with field adjoining said 
lands called Rathiw-Mirrwho situate in Bo; 
‘Eastern Ophaly, Co. Kildare To Hold to 
Charles Wood for lives of recited Leases. 
Witnesses, and to Memorial: Robert Flem- 
ing, of Kilmoney, Co. Kildare, Eseq., and 
Lieut. Abraham Lowe, of Annsborough, Co. 
Kildare, and executed by Margaret Fleming. 
wae Fleming sworn at Dublin, 4 June, 
(Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin). 


1775. Fupminc, Robert. 307—512—205289. 

Fleming, Robert v. Rea, John. Regd. 20 
July, 1775, by John Rea. 

A Deed dated 8 Sept., 1773, between Robert 
Fleming, of Killmoney, Co. Kildare, Esq., 
of one. part; John Rea, of Rathdooney, Co. 
Sligo, gent., of other part. 

Whereby Robert Fleming, for considera- 
tion of £34 2s. 6d. released to John Rea the 
Cartron of land called Cartronroe, held by 
recited lease and containing 73 acres. I.P.M., 
—situate Bo: Corran, Co. Sligo., together 
with all buildings thereunto belonging and 
all title for lives and years unexpired of said 


Robert Fleming’s thereto by virtue of Lease 
and Deed herewith recited To Hold to John 
Rea in a said lease. 


Witnesses, and to Memorial: Richard Cud- 


more, of Dublin, gent., and Charles Wood, 
of Dublin, Esq 
Richard Cudmore sworn at Dublin, 20 
July, 1775. 
(Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin). 


(Prerogative Grant Book). 
1777. Fiemine, Robert. 

1777. May 14. Admon of goods of Robert 
Fleming, late of Kilmoney, Co. Kildare, 
decd., intestate granted to William Fleming, 
his brother and next of kin. 


1779. Fiemine, Margaret. 

The last W. and T. of Margaret Fleming, 
of Anns Borough, Co. Kildare, widow. 
Dated 30 Nov., 1778; codicil 18 Mar., 1779; 
sworn, 22 Dec., 1779; proved, 30 Dec. 1779. 

To my beloved dau. Margaret Fleming, my 
furniture, plate and monies whatsoever ex- 
cept £100, which she is to receive the in- 
terest of while unmarried, and on_ her 
marriage, said interest to my son William 
Fleming for his life, and after her decease 
the said £100 equally divided, viz. £50 to 
each of my grandchildren, Margaret Smith 
and William Low.—I appoint my beloved 
daughter Margaret Fleming and my son Wil- 
liam Fleming executors.—To my grand- 
daughter Margaret Fleming £100 due me by 
her father my late son Robert Fleming. 

Witness my hand this 30 Nov., 1778. 
(signed) Margaret Fleming. 
Abraham Lowe, Higginson 


ayle. 

Codicil dated 18 Mar., 1779, I alter the 
£100 due me by Fearl’s bond which I left 
to my son William and leave it to my dau. 
Margaret Fleming to be by her left to the 
two children Margaret Smith and William 
Low. 

No witnesses. 

Margaret Fleming, spinster, swears to 
validity of codicil if not witnessed. Sworn 
22 Dec., 1779. 

Probate granted to Margaret Fleming, one 
of the executors (saving right of William 
Fleming the other executor) 30 Dec., 1779. 

(Prerog. Will 1779). 


Witnesses : 


1781. Freminc, Margaret. 


Fleming, Margaret v. Fayle, William. 
. 24 Nov., 1781. 


A Lease and Release dated 21 and 22 July, 
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1780, between Margaret Fleming of Old 
Rock, Co. Sligo, spinster of one part; Wil- 
liam Fayle of Killmoney, Co. Kildare, 
gent., of other part. 

Whereby Margaret Fleming for considera- 
tion mentioned demised and let to William 
Fayle that part of lands of Killmoney con- 
taining 95 acres, 3 roods, situate Co. Kildare, 
To Hold to William Fayle during lives of 
Higginson Fayle at £99 6s. 6d. rent. 

Witnesses: Wallis and John Nelson, of 
Dublin, gents. and memorial by: John Nel- 
son and John O’Brien writing clerk, and 
executed by William Fayle. 

John Nelson sworn at Dublin 24 Nov., 
1781. 

(Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin). 
H. FitzceratD REYNOLDS. 
Weston-super-Mare. 


“QUNDAE.”’—The supplement the 
‘N.E.D.’ says that the origin of this 
word is unascertained, perhaps a respelling 
of ‘‘ Sunday.”’ 
John Fairweather in the Sunday Times (25 
Aug., 1929, p. 8) printed some information 
’ from Miss A. C. Mitchell, librarian to the 
Public Service Corporation, New Jersey. It 
appears that under the Blue Laws of Vir- 
inia, sodas were not allowed to be sold on 
unday, so in Norfolk, Va. a mixture of 
vanilla ice-cream and chocolate syrup was 
sold and named after its birthday, with the 
spelling altered to avoid confusion. The 
drug store where it was born is still pointed 
out with pride in Norfolk. Va. . 


J. ARDAGH. 


RCELAIN HANDS.—It is many years 

since I observed china or earthenware 
hands—holding perhaps a receptacle for 
flowers—set up as ornaments in a room, 
though there are junk-shops in which they are 
fairly often offered for sale. I must record a 
violent dislike of them. They suggest most 
amputation. I-was_ therefore 
unpleasantly surprised the other day when, 
wandering about in streets to the north of 
Oxford Street, I came across the shop of a 
dealer, in antiquities, where good things were 
disposed for sale with evident appreciation, 
and observed no fewer than three specimens of 
hands—white —, I believe (they are 
sometimes alabaster) holding up vases. I 
hope this does not portend that they have now 
acquired antiquarian value. ‘ 


Readers’ Queries. 


DDISON IN PEMBROKESHIRE.— 
There is a Pembrokeshire tradition that 
Addison once stayed at Haroldston, a man- 
sion formerly belonging to Sir John Perrot. 
I should be glad of any contemporary account 
of, or even reference to, the visit. 


Davip SALmon. 


Narberth, Pem. 


UERIES FROM  SCOTT’S ‘ BE 
TROTHED.’—I. In chap. iii, Dennis 
Morolt says to Raymond Berenger at the 
Castle of Garde Doloureuse, ‘‘upon the 
marches of Wales,’”’ ‘‘ Sure I am. . . that the 
Abbot of Glastonbury would absolve you for 
a florin.’’ Had the Abbot of Glastonbury any 
jurisdiction there ? 

II. In chap. xxii, Scott records the case of 
the Count of Gleichen, who, already married 
in his own country, laid himself under so 
many obligations in the East to a Saracen 
peseeemn, through whose means he achieved his 
reedom, that he married her also. The Pope 

and his conclave were pleased to approve of 
the double wedlock, in a case so extraordinary ; 
and the good Count of Gleichen shared his 
ee bed between two wives of equal rank, 
and now sleeps between them under the same 
monument. 
What is the authority for this ‘‘ extraordin- 
ary case.”’ I can find no mention of it in the 
article on Bigamy in the ‘ Catholic Encyclo 
paedia.’ 

III. In ch. xxx (init.) the Constable says 
‘‘It is the first blow of the lance or mace 
which pierces or stuns; those which follow 
are little felt.’’ Scott confirms this by the 
instance of the smuggler Maudrin, who -was 
broken upon the wheel. Is this the fact? 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ CHRON- 
ICLES OF CANONGATDH’: ‘ HIGH- 
LAND WIDOW’ AND ‘TWO DROVERS.’ 
—I. In the introduction to the ‘ Chronicles of 
the Canongate’ (ch. ii. init.) Croftangry says 
of the father of our family historian—‘‘ he 
took a dheaf from the mare... and 
to accept the terms of pardon.’’ «What is the 
meaning of the words italicised ? 

In the same chapter are mentioned “‘ St. 
George’s sorrel and his cross of blood.’’ What 
is the meaning of the words italicised ? 

II. In ‘The Highland Widow’ (ch. i) 
Elspat Mactavish is represented as sitting 
‘‘with a dark-coloured mantle drawn over 
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her head, exactly as Judah is represented in 
the Syrian medals as seated under her palm 
tree.’’ Who was this Judah? 

III. In ‘The Two Drovers’ occur these 
expressions (ch. i), ‘‘ Robin Oig is no the lad 
to leave any of them without tying St. 
Mungo’s knot in their tails.’’ There is no 


mention of this saint in the ‘ Dictionary of' 


Christian Biography,’ the ‘ Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics,’ or Baring-Gould’s 
‘Lives of the Saints.” What does it mean? 

A few lines further on Janet of Toma- 
hourich says, ‘‘ Let me walk the deasil round 
you, that-you may go safe.” To what custom 
is this a reference ? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


(HELSEA SANDS.—In the song ‘To 

Celia,” echoing Catullus ‘kisse me, 
sweet: The warie lover’’ Ben Jonson has the 
line ‘‘ Or the sands in Chelsey fields.’’ Was 
Chelsea, so near the river, in old days a 
sandy district? I had imagined it marsh or 


clay. 
R. E. F. 


THE JUNIPER-TREE IN LITERA- 

TURE.—The Juniper-tree in legend and 
poetry reaches from Elijah fleeing before 
Ahab, who went a day’s journey into 
the wilderness and sat down under a juniper- 
tree to Mr. T. S. Eliot in ‘Ash Wednesday ’ 
(‘‘ Lady, three white leopards sat under a 
juniper-tree ’’). Could anyone give me refer- 
ences to it in literature and folk-lore? 1 
believe that Elijah’s juniper-tree is supposed 
not to have been the tree we call by that name, 
though perhaps Mr. Eliot meant his to be 
identified with it. 

¥. BR. 


ELSH HIGHLAND RAILWAY.—This 
small-gauge toy railway in North 
Wales is to be scrapped and much of it 
turned into war material. It is 2 miles long 
and was in use until a few years ago. Fur- 
ther particulars are desired. 

J. ArpacH. 
GNEW.—Particulars are desired of this 

artist. He drew fungi from 1781-84. 

J. ARDAGH. . 
“QHOD WITH GOLD.’’—In poetry, in 
descriptions of magnificence in Arabian. 
Nights potentates, one sometimes reads of 
horses ‘‘ shod with gold.’’ Is there any actual 
historical record of such shoeing of a horse? 


R. 


““()UR LADY” IN MODERN GREEK.— 
What is the ordinary equivalent in 
modern Greek for Our Lady, Domina nostra? 


IGNORAMUS. 


ATHAY.—What is the derivation of this 

old name for China? What are its forms 

in other languages than English? What ter- 
ritory does it include? . 


MWELL AND THE JEWS.—Burnet 
tells us that Cromwell, ‘‘ when he under- 
stood what dealers the Jews were every where 
in that trade that depends on news ’’—to wit, 
the advancing of money—brought a company 
of them over to England and gave them leave 
to build a synagogue. They acted as a sure 
and good intelligence service for him. 

But had not Jews come and settled in Eng- 
land in Elizabeth’s reign? Was it not their 
employment as épies only that was the novelty 
introduced by Cromwell ? . 


FARTH-SHAKING.—There are, I believe, 
a good number of descriptions of gunfire 
and of charges of cavalry, in which the earth 
is said to ‘‘ shake” under the thunder of the 
guns or of horses’ hoofs. I give two. In 
© Hohenlinden ’ 
‘hen shook the hills with thunder riven; 


in ‘Old Mortality ’ in the description of the 
battle of Bothwell Brigg, the Covenanters 
were unable to endure the charge of the cavalry, 
attended with all its terrible accompaniments 
of sight and sound ;—the rush of the horses at 
oe speed, the shaking of the earth under their 
What exactly is meant by the 
shaking’? Is it merely physiological—a 
sensation in the combatants or spectators? 
Or does gunfire, or the trampling of horse, 
really set up vibrations in the earth’s crust 
perceptible to human senses? =~ 

O. N. H. 


QEPULCHRE”’: PRONUNCIATION.— 

The concluding line of Campbell's 
‘ Hohenlinden ’ is 

Shall be a soldier’s, sepulcre. 

All the other fourth lines of the several stan- 
zas rhyme with “ rapidly,’’ the fourth line of 
the first. Was ‘‘ sepulchre”’ ever commonly 
pronounced ‘‘ sepulchry’’? Are there other 


examples of such pronunciation in poetry? 
O. N. H. 
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| 
que LONGEST TIDES.—Bates, a scientific 


observer whose book ‘The Naturalist on 
the River Amazon’ presents the results of 
many years of study on the spot, notes in his 
Preface of 1864 that 
this noble stream has recently been navigated 
by steamers to a distance of 2,200 geographical 
miles from its mouth at Para; or double the 
distance which vessels are able to reach on the 
the largest river of the old 
world, . . 
A friend who travelled up the broad stream 
as far as Manaos told me that it looked more 
like a sea than a river, with vegetation faintly 
observed in the distance on its banks. It is 
not surprising then that the action of the tide 
extends to an unusual length. Bates reports 
in oe: ix. that it ts felt 530 miles up. How 
does this compare with the tidal records of 
other huge rivers? From what Bates says of 
the Yang-tse-Kiang, it seems probable that at 
most the sea can affect them for only half the 
distance, 

Curious. 


UPPLEMENTS TO CLASSIC WORKS.— 
With strange taste and impudence 
various persons have continued classic pieces 
beyond the -ends assigned to them by their 
authors. It is like adding a cubit to some- 
body else’s child. I observe that Mapheus 
Vegius added a Supplement to the Aeneid of 
630 lines, telling of the marriage of Aeneas 
and ending with his transposal to Heaven by 
Venus to rank among the gods. 

What other instances, old or new, are there 
of this impertinence? Classics can be jazzed, 
parodied, and reduced for school usage, but I 
think deliberate additions to them must be 
infrequent. 

Currovs. 


LLIS: ELISHA.—Could anyone give me 
examples of the use of these names as 
equivalent Christian names? The brother of 
Robert Leighton, Archbishop of Glasgow, 
seems to have been known as both Sir Ellis 
and Sir Elisha Leighton. Has the name Ellis 
any connection with Elisha ? 


OPHOCLES: REFERENCE WANTED.— 


Housman, in his Introductory Lecture as 
Professor of Latin at University College, Lon- 
don, quotes Sophocles as saying: ‘‘ Time takes 
Many things which once were pleasures and 
rings them nearer to pain.” What is the 
reference ? 


IGNORAMUS. 


Replies. 


THE OLD CHURCH AT HANWELL: 
LOW-SIDE WINDOWS. 
(clxxxi. 9, 51).. 


OW-SIDE”’ windows are apertures, 
generally and indeed almost always, as 
their name denotes, in the side walls of 
churches—though, occasionally, but very 
rarely, as at St. Mary’s, Guildford, at the 
west end—which are not only frequently of 
different shape and character from other win- 
dows in their vicinity, but also particularly 
distinguished from these last by being set 
conspicuously lower. Though probably found 
in every county in England—even little Rut- 
land is credited with five—they are commoner 
in some districts than in others. Thus, whilst 
comparatively scarce in the south-western 
peninsula and in East Anglia, Devon, for 
example, in my knowledge, having only two 
indisputable instances,’ at Branscombe; Som- 
erset only eight; Cornwall, doubtfully, only 
three; and Norfolk (although possesed of six 
hundred and fifty old churches) only 
a comparatively small number; yet in the 
North of England, on the contrary, they 
appear in greater relative abundance. Thus 
County Durham, according to Mr. Hodgkin, 
F.S.A., (‘Little Guide,’ p. has, or 
has had, twenty-six distribu amongst 
only a trifle more than fifty old churches; 
Northumberland, according to my own notes, 
fifteen amongst sixty; Cumberland fourteen 
occurrences amongst fifty-six churches visited ; 
and Yorkshire eighty-nine amongst roughly 
six hundred. It is in the Midlands, however, 
that they appear in greatest number, War- 
wickshire, according to Mr, Houghton, 
F.S.A. (as quoted by Mr. F. Bond, ‘ English 
Church Architecture,’ ii. p. 676), exhibitin 
seventy-six instances amongst one hund 
and forty-three old churches; and Northamp- 
tonshire, according to Mr. Markham (Jb.), 
one hundred and forty-eight amongst two 
hundred and sixty-four. This last number 
is probably the biggest, both absolutely and 
relatively, for any county in England. 
What was the purpose, or rather pur- 
for they may well have served, and 
probably did serve, more purposes than one— 
of these mysterious openings, is still, even 
after a century of discussion, to some extent 
obscure, though opinion in this matter is 
gradually hardening in one direction. The 
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old theory, based originally, it is said, on the 
misinterpretation of a tapestry at Eton Col- 
lege, was that they were used as a kind of 
peep-hole through which lepers in the Middle 
Ages might view from outside the church the 
celebration of Mass, or through which they 
might be actually communicated; but this 
is sufficiently bec FR by the fact that lepers 
were strictly prohibited from even entering a 
churchyard. Lepers in those days were segre- 
gated in lazar-houses, where they would re- 
‘ceive the consolations of religion in their own 
chapels. A second theory, which was advo- 
cated, at any rate at one time, by Mr. P. M. 
Johnston, F.S.A., to the effect that they were 
used by itinerant friars for the confession of 
all comers, the friar sitting comfortably in- 
side the church, and the penitent kneeling un- 
comfortably outside, is supposed to be so far 
supported by the order in connection with 
the dissolution of Sion Nunnery, “ that the 
— where these friars have been wont to 

ear outward confessions of all comers at cer- 
tain times of the year, be walled up for ever.’’ 
This, as Mr. Bond (Jb., p. 684) “does 
prove indeed that between 1287 ’’—when the 
Friars Minor in England were empowered by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to hear con- 
fessions without the consent of the parish 
priest—‘‘and the Dissolution, confessions 
were heard [by friars] through something 
like low-side windows’; but “it does not 
prove that they were heard in_ parish 
churches,” either by parish priest or friar. 
Other theories, except the one that is pre- 
sently dealt with at greater length below, are 
supported by no documentary evidence, and 
are merely ingenious guess-work. Such is the 
oi pep based on the fact that the huge 
bulk of these openings are situated in a posi- 
tion in the church that may be taken roughly 
to have coincided with the wound in Our 
Lord’s side—supposing the church itself to 
symbolize, as a inks Our Lord’s hanging cn 
the cross, with the chancel for His head—that 
these apertures are ‘“ vulne’’ windows, with 
reference to this fact. Other theories—and 
Mr. Bond (Jb., pp. 676-96) summarises four- 
teen in all—are that they were intended, like 
“* Lanternes des Morts,’’ in France, e.g., at 
La Souterraine, Creuse, to scare away evil 
spirits by the exhibition of a light (though 
M. Camille Enlart says, ‘ Architecture Reli- 
gieuse,’ p. 794, that ‘‘la pensée de 1’ Eglise 
semble avoir été d’attirer l’attention des 
fidéles et de leur suggérer de prier pour les 
morts’’); or to let people outside assure 
themselves that the Paschal candle was 


properly alight at Easter; or even for the 
very mundane purpose of ventilating the 
church ! 

The probability, however, that at the pre. 
sent day may be said to hold the field is that, 
though the strange apertures may possibly, 
as a body, have served more purposes than 
one, as, for instance, in some cases merely 
to give better light to a nave, or aisle, altar, 
or a reading-desk, just as a corresponding 
‘‘high-side’’ window was intended to light 
the roof, like that at Dinder, Somerset, yet 
when they are situated, as is probably the 
case in eighty or ninety per cent. of their 
occurrences, in the south wall of the chancel, 
and towards its extreme west end—which 
may be called their normal position, though 
it is difficult to account for their exact loca- 
tion—or, as happens occasionally, exactly 
opposite, or even when, as is not infrequent, 
they occupy in a single church both situa 
tions alike, they were then intended for 
the ringing by an acolyte of a_ emall 
sanctus-bell at the ‘‘Sanctus’’ in the 
Mass, or of a_ sacring-bell at the 
Elevation, or for both, in order that people 
in the neighbourhood, thus admonished of 
a solemn moment, might bow the head, or 
bend the knee, in adoration. If this last 
theory be correct it would be well if the loosely 
descriptive ‘‘ low-side,’? which can only have 
been meant from the beginning as provisional 
and non-committal—should now be rejected 
for some more appropriate designation, such, 
for instance, as sanctus-window, on the 
analogy of sanctus-bell. 

As to the correctness of the theory itself, 
this is powerfully supported alike by doct 
mentary evidence and by a considerable num- 
ber of attendant circumstances. Under the 
first of these two heads it seems sufficient to 
cite, with Mr. Cole, who first formulated the 
theory in 1848, the following Constitution of 
Archbishop Peckham, in 1281: 

In elevatione corporis Domini pulsetur 
campana in uno latere, ut populares, quibus 
celebrationi mMissarum non vacat quotidie 
interesse, ubicumque fuerint, seu in agris sel 
in domibus,:flectant genua. 

Various difficulties have been raised as to the 
applicability of this passage, with reference 
to the exact meaning of ‘‘campana” and 
“ pulsetur,’’ and to the proper translation of 
‘in uno latere,’’ but the general conclusion 
to be drawn from it seems irresistible. As 
attendant circumstances, it is significant that 
these apertures were not only unglazed, but 
were actually furnished with an inside shut 
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ter, and also iron-barred. The barring, in- 
deed, sometimes remains, even when the win- 
dow has been blocked, as well as one or more 
hinges for the suspension of the shutter. In 
a very few instances, moreover, as at Wiggin- 
ton and Elsfield, Oxon, there is an attached 


‘ stone seat just inside the window, on which 


the acolyte would sit, and a stone desk on the 
wall which would support the book in which 
he would follow the office, until the moment 
came for him to open the shutter and ring 
his bell, It is significant, again, that, 
although low-side windows are said to appear 
as early as the Norman period, e.g., at North 
Hinksey, Berks, and become relatively com- 
mon during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, they tend to disappear—perhaps, 
indeed, disappear altogether—in the fifteenth 
century; and this history curiously sychron- 
izes with the fact that whereas many 
early churches—indeed, perhaps, the big 
majority—were without. sanctus-bell cote or 
bell-tower, thus necessitating the device of the 
low-side window, yet, as both these features 
become common in the fifteenth century, thus 
obviating the need for the low-side window, 
the window itself passes out of use. Parallel 
to this fact, and illustrative of it, is the 
further fact that in counties such as Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Devon, where, owing to the 
fifteenth century prosperity of the local wool- 
trade, so many churches were almost totally 
rebuilt, and always (one may say) with bell- 
towers, low-side windows, as we have alreadly 
seen, are virtually non-existent. On the other 
hand, in the case of Cumberland, Northum- 
berland and Durham, the relatively high 
proportion of these openings is probably due 
to the fact that, unlike what happened in the 
south-western peninsula and East Anglia, 
and owing perhaps to the dangerous prox- 
imity of Scotland, church reconstruction 
practically ceased in these counties during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
thus earlier churches, with their low-side win- 
dows, escaped destruction. 

It remains to add a word on the more pro- 
minent architectural features connected with 
these strange openings. All may be considered 
under one of three heads: i. entirely inde- 
pendent apertures that were evidently in- 
tended for some special purpose other than 
that of merely giving light; ii. apertures that 
are structurally appendices to ordinary win- 

ws; iii. primarily ordinary windows, 
though also meant to serve, wholly or in part, 
some other special purpose, 

The first class consists mostly, though not 


always, of single lights, as a rule, though 
again not always, of small dithensions (at 
Easby, Yorkshire, almost ridiculously small) 
that take the shape, sometimes of a lancet, 
either plain, as at Isel, Cumberland, or tre- 
foiled, as at Mid Rasen, Lincolnshire, or 
cinqfoiled, as at Ickleton Cambs; sometimes 
of a plain square. as at Horspath, Oxon, or 
of an oblong, as at Kingsbury, Middlesex ; 
or sometimes even of something more eccen- 
tric, as of a quatrefoil, set externally in a 
segmental-headed frame, as at Coberley, 
Gloucestershire, or of a quatrefoil in a square 
recess, as at Tatsfield, Surey, or of an octo- 
foil, as at Cotered, Herts (if this be really a 
low-side window), or of a square frame en- 
closing four small quatrefoils, in circles, set 
two and two, as in the remarkable occurrence 
at Dersingham, Norfolk. Frequently low-side 
windows of this class are so diminutive and 
So distinctive in appearance that, even apart 
from their other incidental peculiarities— 
their retention of shutter hinges, or their 
relatively low position—it is impossible to 
mistake their actual nature. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that, even in this compara- 
tively simple category, there are examples 
that it is difficult to reconcile to our hypo- 
thesis. At Pealby, Lincolnshire, there is an 
undoubted low-side window that consists of 
twin, rectangular openings, divided by a 
mullion, each of which has been provided, 
it would seem unnecessarily, with a shutter; 
and the last circumstance is also true, though 
equally inexplicable, in the case of more 
elaborate, two-light windows at Biggleswade, 
Beds, and Boltons, Cumberland. Again, it 
is difficult to find any satisfactory solution 
for the problem raised at Limpsfield, Surrey, 
where a tiny lancet is set at the extreme east 
end of the south wall of the chancel, and at 
only, a few feet above the ground. 

The second class consists of low-side windows 
that are formed by dropping ordinary win- 
dows, of one or more lights, to a markedly 
lower level than their neighbours, and then 
separating their lower part, which consti- 
tutes the low-side window proper, from their 
upper by a transom that is more or less in 
line with the sills of the adjacent fenestra- 
tion. This occurs, in the case of a single 
lancet, at Barton-in-the-Clay, Beds; in the 
case of a two-light window, at Aston Rowant, 
Oxon; and in the case of a three-light win- 
dow, at Olney, Bucks, It is observable, how- 
ever, in the case of a window of more than 
one light that, since this prolongation towards 
the ground is demanded for low-side window 
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purposes in the case of one light only, it can 
only have been for symmetry of appearance 
that all lights are dropped alike, At Bar- 
mingham, Suffolk, in fact, where two lights 
have been dropped, only one apparently has 
been provided with a shutter, whilst the 
second has been glazed; whilst at West 
Withering, Sussex, the west light of a two- 
light window is produced to form a low-side, 
whilst the corresponding space below the east 
light is encroached on by the priest’s door- 
way. Low-side windows of this class, again, 

are easily diagnosed, and unmistakably. 
Much more difficult to identify are low-side 
windows of the third class, where there is 
often nothing but their locality in the chancel, 
their low position with regard to other win- 
dows, and perhaps sometimes their different 
character from their neighbours (though this 
is often a poor criterion, for nothing is more 
common in a mediaeval church than to find 
windows of quite different date and nature 
associated in a common wall) to lead us to 
suspect them of being intended for more than 
ordinary use. Amongst windows of this third 
class may be cited the lancet, in the normal 
position for a low-side window, at Winstone, 
Gloucestershire, that is set lower than its 
companion to the immediate east of it; the 
large, two-light window, in the normal posi- 
tion, that is brought down probably nearly 
24 ft. lower than its three-light neighbour to 
the east, at Kirkby, Lincolnshire; and the 
three-light window, again in the normal posi- 
tion, that descends within about 2 ft. of the 
present floor level, at Audlem, Cheshire. The 
difficulty in these cases is to understand how 
the lower, and shuttered, part of a window 
such as these was marked off from the upper 
and glazed—for it is incredible that windows 
of this sort were shuttered as a whole—in the 
absence of a transom. Are we to suppose that 
in these instances a former transom has been 
obliterated? Or are we rather sternly to 
reject in their case the sanctts-bell theory 
already provisionally adopted, and seek for 

some other solution of their problem? 

JosepH E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 

(FEBARD GOSSEN (clxxix. 203).—Another 
title may be added to the list of the 
writings of Gerard Gossen, ‘‘a forgotten 
Elizabethan physician and pamphleteer,”’ 
given by Mr, W mises RINGLER at the refer- 
ence. It is a black-letter broadside entitled 
‘The maner and order of proceeding against 
Christ, by the Iudges which held a counsell at 
Ierusalem, at the instance of Caiphas, which 


was High Priest that same yeere: And the 
sentence of death pronounced agaynst him by 
Pilate, then Gouerner of the Iewes, vnder 
Tiberius the Romaine ogg, es According 
to Gossen’s note to ‘the Christian Reader,’ 
he translated this piece of historical fiction 
from a Dutch pamphlet which he found at 
the printer’s house ‘‘ when I was last busie 
with confuting of that pernitious booke of 
Iohn Enghilram (called the bluddy boke).” 
As this note is dated ‘‘ from my study in 
Canterburie, the 12, of ong 1586,’’ Gossen’s 
migration to London must have occurred at a 
later date. He signs himself ‘ Gerardus 
Gossenius Doctor in Phisicke.”” There is a 
copy of this broadside in the collection of the 
Society of Antiquaries. yi A. SHaaper. 


University of Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


TESTING PILATE (clxxxi. 8, 40).—In 

a sermon entitled ‘The Scepticism of 
Pilate’ by the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, 
preached at Brighton, 1852, and published 
by Kegan Paul, Trench and Co., new edition 
(1884), first series, p. 292, Mr. Robertson, 
commenting on Bacon’s view that Pilate’s 
words, ‘‘ What is truth?’’ were spoken in 
jest, said: 

In all deference to such authority, we can- 
not believe that this sentence was spoken in 
jest. In Pilate’s whole conduct there is no 
trace of such a tone. It betrays throughout 
much of uncertainty, nothing of lightness, He 
was cruelly tormented with the perplexity of 
efforts to save his prisoner. He risked his own 
reputation. He pronounced Him, almost with 
vehemence, to be innocent. He even felt awe, 
and was afraid of Him. In such a frame of 
mind, mockery was impossible . . . 
The whole sermon is worth reading. The 
‘Concise Cambridge History of English 
Literature,’ just published, states (p. 682), 
with reference to Robertson’s collection of 
sermons published posthumously, that no 
sermons 
not even Newman’s, found so wide a range of 


readers, They are the utterances of an entirely 
independent mind 


B. 


Jest and earnest are often contrasted where 
there is no question of joking. Bacon may 
well have meant that Pilate’s question was 
not put seriously, for information. It dow 
seem to indicate some impatience. ! 
asked a plain question; ‘‘ Art thoy a king 
then?’? and not being a governor like Lond 
Halifax who could meet a mystic on his own 
ground, he was not prepared to discuss the 
position of a witness to the truth, the charae- 
ter claimed by Jesus. I find this sort of view 
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in ‘N. and Q.’ 18. ix. 466, where an earlier 
sermon of Bishop Andrews is quoted. 
Abbott’s note runs: 

Whether Pilate was really jesting or not is not 
to the point. Christ appears to Bacon typical 
of the Truth, and Pilate the 7 of the cynical 
questioning of “that philosophy which is now 
in vogue, the purpose of which is to persuade 
men that nothing difficult, nothin be which 
nature can be commanded and subdued, can be 
expected from art or human labour.” 
961)...” (H. ‘Thurston, ‘ Lent and Holy Week,’ 


Ricuarp Hussey. 


These two anagrams have always made a 
at appeal to me: 
(Latin), “Quid est Veritas? ”’ 
‘* Est Vir qui adest.”’ 
ii. (Greek), ri ; 
oe. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


UERY FROM ‘THE DREAM OF 
GERONTIUS’ (clxxxi. 36).—Sanctus 
fortis and Sanctus Deus are both found in 
the Romari Liturgy for Good Friday. With 
their Greek equivalents, Agios ischyros and 
Agios 0 Theos they are sung as a kind of 
refrain in the Improperia or Reproaches at 
the impressive ceremony which used to be 
known in England as the Creeping to the 
Cross in the morning service for that day. 


This mixture of Greek and Latin in the 
Improperia has generally been held to be an 
evidence of their high antiquity ... But Mr. 
Edmund Bisho . considers that the Agios 
o Theos probably formed part of the Good 
Frida ce in Rome in the eleventh century, 
and that it was certainly in use at that date 
at Farfa, close to Rome, but that it was not 

own to the Roman rite two centuries earlier. 

nd he adds: “ The earliest distinct attestation 
that I can find of it is (for Good Friday) in 
the Pontifical of Prudentius of Troyes (846— 
...” (H. Thurston, ‘ Lent and Holy Week,’ 
1904, p. 357.). 
The lines Miserere Judex meus, Parce mihi 


_ Domine are reminiscent of lines in the hymn 


Dies irae: ‘‘ Juste judex ultionis. . . Huic 
ergo parce Deus: Pie Jesu Domine.” 

“De profundis oro te’’ was doubtless 
adapted from the first words of the 129th 
Psalm, De profundis clamavi. 

B. H. Newprcate. 


REGENT’S PARK PANORAMA (clxxxi. 

3%).—The building thus alluded to was 
known as The Diorama and was built in Park 
Square, Regent’s Park, by the architects 
Morgan and Pugin for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing dioramic views in 1823. The circular 

oon, in which the spectators were seated, 


was revolved at intervals to bring the various 

ictures into view. This contrivance is 
scribed in Clinch’s ‘Marylebone and St. 
Pancras.’ The venture was not a commer- 
cial success and after a period of vicissitudes 
was, in 1852, converted into a Baptist Chapel 
at the expense of Sir Morton Peto. This 
building with its large circular hall is now 
occupied as a clinic for rheumatic complaints. 

The temple of Panorama known as the 
Colosseum ”’ stood in Regent’s Park two 
hundred yards farther north. (See ‘N. and 
clxxx. 48.) Amsrose Heat. 

Beaconsfield. 

The building referred to was known as the 
Diorama. It was opened in 1823, having 
been erected for the purpose of exhibiting two 
dioramic views, which were changed two or 
three times every year. The views were sus- 
pended in separate rooms, and a circular 
room, ——- the spectators, was turned 
round 60 that the views might be seen alter- 
nately, each being 80ft. in length and 40ft. 
in height. The building was sold in 1848 and 
was opened for Divine service as a Baptist 
Chapel on May 1, 1855. This use of the 
building continued until the expiration of 
the Crown lease in 1922. It was said in 
1922 that the future of the building was 
uncertain but that it might be secured for 
use as a Jewish synagogue. Reference may 
be made to Edward Walford’s ‘ Old and New 
London,’ vol. v, p. 269, and to The Times, 
April 20, 1922, p. 7. Details of the Crown 
leases of Regent’s Park may be found in The 
Times of Thursday, Jan. 23, 1913. 

M. 


((HARTERS OF THE EAST INDIA COM- 

PANY (clxxxi. 10).—The last date on 
which the charter was renewed by the 
Sovereign was in 1853 by Queen Victoria 
(see ‘Ledger and Sword,’ by Beccles Wilson, 


Vol. ii, p. 399), 
H. R. E. Rupxry. 


ABLE, STEAM AND ELECTRIC TRAM- 
WAYS (clxxx. 370, 430, 449).—A perman- 
ent electric railway was erected near Berlin in 
1881, two years after the experimental model 
had been demonstrated in that city at the 
Exhibition there by Werner Siemens. The 
Germans, however, were not in the vanguard. 
One Robert Davidson, an Englishman, has 
been credited with having experimented in 
electric traction in 1837. There were electric 
tramcars from Kew to Hammersmith 1882 
(‘ Everyman Dictionary of Dates’). These 
surely cannot have been successful, for I seem 
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to recollect having seen horse-trams along that 
route myself about 1895, and I well remember 
the old horse-trams running from the Surrey 
side of Kew Bridge to Richmond long after 
the new bridge was opened by King Edward 
VII. These were never electrified but were 
abolished sometime before the 1914-18 war. 
The Kew and Hammersmith line, however 
(now, I believe, worked by trolley buses) was 
permanently electrified. It was, to the best 
of my recollection, extended through Brent- 
ford to Twickenham, Teddington, and Hamp- 
ton Court by the London United Company, 
and opened to those places in 1903. 

Electric traction did not supersede the 
former horse-tramways at either Oxford or 
Cambridge; neither were undertakings in this 
form of transport allowed to invade university 
and cathedral precincts at Durham. A horse 
omnibus was solely depended upon in Canter- 
bury well into the second decade of the present 
century, and was only replaced by the ex- 
tended ramifications of an East Kent regional 
motor omnibus system. While electric tram- 
ways might be seen in operation in Exeter 
and Gloucester until recent times, they were 
not permitted in the cathedral] cities of Salis- 
bury and Winchester. Norwich, Lincoln and 
York, however, succumbed to the idea, 
perhaps on account of their manufacturing 
and commercial enterprises. With the pos- 
sible exception of York, none of the before- 
mentioned tramways is now running. With 
reference to steam trams, those connecting 
Chichester with Selsev ; Wolverton and Stony 
Stratford ; Quainton Road and Brill (Bucks), 
have been scrapped within the last ten or 
fifteen years. 


With reference to Volk’s Railway, Brigh- 
ton. I remember being told many years ago 
of a child who stepped on a live rail when 
crossing this track and was held fast by the 
current until either released by some passer- 
by or else by cutting off the current. No 
doubt the ‘‘ live ’”’ rail was effectively guarded 
in the ordinary way by non-conducting 
material, such as wood, etc. At any rate, 
every precaution seems to have been taken, 
and the line was still operating until a few 
years ago. Observers were stationed at the 
various open gaps in the fence (for it has long 
been enclosed) to watch over the safety of 
crossing from Promenade _ to 

ach. The control switch was in the roof of 
car over driver’s head. I, too, remember see- 
ing pictures of the Black Rock-Rottingdean 
extension, but I never saw this in operation. 
It appeared I think in the Illustrated London 


News. A somewhat similar sort of contrap- 
tion, I believe, is actually still working be 
tween Bigbury-on-Sea and Burgh Island in 


South Devon. Aan B. ANDERSON. 


ACKET STATIONS FOR IRELAND 
(clxxx. 426).—A confirmatory statement 
relevant to the former usage of the Cheshire 
village of Parkgate as a packet station for 
sea-borne traffic to and from Ireland occurs in 
‘Haunted England,’ a recently published 
book by Christina Hole, p. 114 (Batsford): 


The Quay House at Parkgate used to be 


visited by an old lady in a red cloak who would 
sit silently by the fire in a sick eS room and 
bring comfort by her presence. This house had 
a varied history, having been at one time a 
prison and at another an inn. In the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries, Parkgate 
was a busy port to which came a continuons 
stream of travellers to and from Ireland. Ta 
the Quay House Many important and unimpor. 
tant people had waited for the coach ora 
favourable tide; the ghost may been one of 
those or a former tenant or servant, perhaps 
even one of the earlier prisoners, 
Aan B. ANDERSON. 


FARLY NEWSPAPERS (clxxxi. 20).—In 
addition to ‘The Times Handlist’ Mr. 
HeEw1ns will find the information he seeks in 
‘Willing’s Press Guide,’ 1939, and earlier 
issues (omitted from 1940). In the volume for 
1938, on pp. 423-4, is a ‘ Chronological List 
of the Oldest British Publications.’ The dates 
of the oldest surviving copies are given in 
footnotes. Berrow’s Worcester Journal ranks 
fourth, appearing first in 1709 as the Worces- 
ter Postman, becoming Berrow’s in 1808. A 
footnote records that ‘‘Green’s History of 
Worcester (1796) states that it is conjectured 
that a public paper was established in Worces- 
ter about 1690.’’ In the absence of first copies 
the date of foundiation of an old newspaper 
is calculated back from the numbers and dates 
of the earliest surviving copies, but in the 
majority of cases such calculations (from a 
variety of causes) presume too early a date. 
The first newspaper in the List, of course, 
is the official London Gazette, which began as 
the Oxford Gazette in 1665. The second is the 
Edinburgh Gazette, of which the first num- 
bers are in the British Museum, the date of 
No. 4 being March 10,” 1699 (i.e. 1700). 
The Dublin Gazette (1706) follows, so that the 
paper is the oldest non-official jour- 
nal. 
“TTUNT THE SLIPPER,” AMERICAN 
NAME (clxxxi. 8).—The statement 
that ‘‘ Cobbler mend my shoe ”’ is an “‘Ameri- 
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can” name for this child’s game sounds odd 
to me. The recital of the rhyme 
Cobbler, Cobbler, mend my shoe, 
Get it done by half-past two 
is an essential part of the game—or was when 
I was a child im the south-western corner of 
Hampshire, likewise in the north-east corner 
of Yorkshire in the recollection of a lady of 
75 residing with me. That the game should 
be known occasionally by the first words of 
the rhyme seems inevitable. 
I find it is mentioned in the ‘ Children’s 
Encyclopedia’ on the last page of vol. vi. 
Ay 
Wigan. 
(GREAT MEN’ LATE RISERS (clxxx. 318, 
256, 448).—In the account of the way in 
which he spent his day, Horace, ‘ Sat.’ I, vi, 
119, says that he is not troubled with 
_ thoughts of early rising but can lie in bed 
till 10, ‘‘ad quartam jaceo.’”’ He was 
reading or meditating, as he regarded sleep 
till dawn as satisfactory and to be com- 
mended to a friend, ‘ Ep.’ I, xvii, 6. 
W.. 


PHRASE IN ‘PARADISE LOST’ 

(clxxx. 387; clxxxi. 27).— How ‘can 
Milton’s use of ‘‘him’”’ (iv. 410) be con- 
sidered easy, when it may be credibly referred 
to either of two persons? E, H. V. would, 
I suppose, paraphrase thus: ‘* Adam, 
prompting speech by Eve, turned himself 
eagerly towards her to hear her speak anew.” 
They had been ‘‘ soft whispering,’’ and in- 
dulging in ‘‘ gentle purpose,’’ already; and a 
harangue of thirty lines is an odd way of 
exhibiting his eagerness to hear Eve anew. 
On the other hand, it is much to the point not 
to dismiss the Fiend abruptly, but to show 
that he eagerly listens to information which 
concerns him so much. I find now that 
Verity quotes Newton agreeing in this view. 
“Moving speech’’ seems to me likelier to 
mean ‘‘orating’’ than ‘‘inciting’’ the 
speech of another; elsewhere Milton has 
“more harmonious numbers,” meaning 


““utter.”’ 


NGLISH HOLLOW LANES (clxxx. 171, 
214, 321, 359).—Such a hollow lane as 
your correspondents pen exists at the back of 
Combe Martin in North Devon. I lived in the 
adjdining village, Berry Narbor, for 3 years 
—years ago now, and this old pack-horse trail 
was used as late as 1825 but is now a mass of 
gorse and hedges. Coming past Combe Mar* 


tin Vicarage on the present Barnstaple turn- 
pike or main road, you turn right, up the old 
Roman road, now a lane, and the pack-horse 
trail runs from Lower Hodges to Higher 
Hodges Farm, and over the hill to Berry 
Narbor. 

Around Lostwithie] in Cornwall two exist 
to my certain knowledge, but a more ancient 
one is credited to Bodmin Moor. My grand- 
father, the Rev. G. Percival, p.p., and his son, 
the Rev. G. Percival, at 40 years difference, 
both held churches in different parts of the 
Moor, and both agreed that traces over the 
Moor adjacent to Bolventor, a hamlet, showed 
a very venerable trail. 

G. Perctvat Kaye. 


THE ENGLISH AND CAMP LIFE (clxxx. 

299, 464).—A tent is the most costly dwell- 
ing in which one can live; the expense is only 
justified where a hut cannot be built. A long 
summer without rain such as that of the 
Mediterranean, obliges nomads to move with 
their flocks twice a year; such conditions do 
not obtain in England. 


Sayar. 


YOWNSPEOPLE IN THE COUNTRY 
(clxxxi. 1, s.v.. ‘ Memorabilia’), — Arch- 
bishop Benson used to throw open his garden 
at Lambeth Palace to the children in the 
neighbourhood ; the swans with their cygnets 
on the pond were a great novelty to some of 
these, A small girl asked Mrs. Benson one 
day: ‘‘Is that goose, ma’am, the mother of © 
them there ducks ?”’ 

City-dwellers are often surprised to see a 
foal, unbridled, following its dam. It is re- 
lated that a small boy evacuce with his arms 
full of cauliflowers, when interrogated by the 
village policeman, replied: ‘‘ They are grow- 
ing wild over there; there are more for you, 
cop, if you want them.” 

Sayar. 


MAYPOLES (clxxx. 461; clxxi. 23, 41). 

—A good deal of information is con- 
tained in the following: Corbet (Richard), 
‘Verses to John Hammond, Parson of 
Bewdley Co. Worc. on destroying the village 
maypole,’ XVII-cent. Sloane M 1792 
ff. 50-52; Hone (William), 
Book’ i. (1847), 541-549; Chambers 
(Robert), ‘Book of Days’ i. (1862-64), 
571-582; Timbs (John), ‘ Curiosities of Lon- 
don’ (1868), 15; March (Henry Colley), 
‘The Giant and Maypole of Cerne,’ Proc. 
Dorset Field Club xxii. (1901), 101-118; 
John o’ London ‘ London Stories’ i. (1912), 
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147-152, and last but not least, ‘N. and Q.’, 
15S8., i. 142; 2S., xii. 11, etc. ; 38., iv. 177, 
x. 124, etc. ; 5 S., vii. 26, etc. ; 6 S., vii. 347, 
viii. 55, etc. ; 7 S., xi. 87, etc. ; 8S., viii. 297, 
ix. 335, etc., x. 194, etc.; 10 S., v. 324, etc., 
ix. 308, xi. 343; 11 S., iii. 321, etc. 

J. ARDAGH. 


HE RHYME OF THE GRASSHOPPER 
AND THE DRAGON (clxxxi. 21).—I 
think it was 
When the grasshopper from ’Change 
And the dragon from Bow 
Shall meet in London will be much woe. 
John Timbs (‘ Curiosities of London,’ 1868, 
p. 184), says that one of Mother Shipton’s 
rophecies was, that when the Dragon of 
Bow Church and the Grasshop of the 
Royal Exchange should meet, London streets 
would be deluged with blood. In 1820 both 
these vanes were lying together in a stone- 
mason’s yard in Old Street Road, where the 
upper portion of Wren’s spire is preserved to 
this day. 
J. ARDAGH. 


LABASTER (clxxxi. 36).—In classical 


antiquity the great source of this gypsum, 
or selenite, is believed to have been the town 
called Alabaster, in ancient Egypt. When 


free from foreign substances it is either pure 
white or delicately tinted. Sometimes it is 
found elegantly veined, striped, or spotted. 
Originally it was much used for perfume pots, 
urns, and other vessels, or ornaments called 
‘‘ Alabastra’’; also for indoor panels and 
other building decoration. Being slightly 
soluble in water it is unsuitable for outdoor 
work. A famous mine for alabaster was at 
Volterra, in Tuscany. Oriental alabaster is 
a stalactitic carbonate of lime, different from 
and harder than normal alabaster. Its source 
also was in Egypt, though now found in 
various parts of the world. It is really a 
species of marble. During the last three or 
four centuries alabaster has been much used 
for tombs in England. A town named4 
Alabaster now exists in Michigan, U.S.A., 
on the shore of Lake Huron. 


Wm. JaGoarp. 


“1X POSTFACTO ” (clxxxi. 20).—‘ School 
for Scandal,’ Sheridan : 
Sir Qliv. What an unnatural rogue!—an ex 
post facto parricide! 


The Library. 


The Reformation in England. By F, 
ag e. (Oxford University Press. 
net. ' 


THIS book is a reprint of an essay publish 

in 1936 in the fourth volume @ 
‘European Civilisatiuu: its Origin 
Development.’ It there—and this is not toy 
wondered at—attracted a‘itention, and in§ 
printing it the Oxford Press is complyim 
with the requests of thos: who wished to ham 
it readily accessible to st ‘dents and also to tm 
general reader. The pulitical ideas behi 
the Reformation in England and the adminiy 
trative measures by which it was brought gm 
into actuality are an intricate study whig 
can most effectively be pursued in separatify 
from that of the theological ideas involve 
Theologically Henry VIII’s ideas and jim 
ceedings might be described as moderate o@ 
pared with some of those of the Reformers@ 
the Continent; politically and ecclesiasticall™ 
his action amounted to revolution. It is i 
scope and progress of this revolution, with,# 
the light of these, fresh portraits of severm 
outstanding characters and new judgm@l 
upon them, which form the subject of tim 
essay. Dr, Powicke holds the balance y 
even. 

A generation of students which has seg 
the rise of totalitarianism focussed upon 
dictator will assuredly interpret Henry VIM 
and Elizabeth, their outlook and method 
differently from students hitherto. In pam 
ticular, the resistance encountered by 
Tudors will take on greater significang™ 
imply shrewder insight. The acquiescelié 
shown by men of ability and integrity becom 
the more difficult to account for. TM 
Powicke’s reasoning and his setting forth@® 
facts clears this up to some useful extent. Hm 
has added a list of books which might be fou 
helpful, and it is a good list, but, for & 
general reader and for beginners in tm 
period of historical study we believe his om 
book will, for some time, prove the 
foundation to work from. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tue Manager will be pleased to fo 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 
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